From Tilsit to Chaumont
off his grasp, diplomacy had no very difficult task in making of the entire Continent a camp armed against its recent conqueror. England, Russia, Austria and Prussia took the lead ; the smaller German states and the Italian sovereigns dispossessed by Bonaparte fell into their subordinate places.
After the concentration of the confederates in Saxony, the Leipzig victory gave them the whole of Germany. Their first specific proposals for peace (November 1813) was the offer to Napoleon of France as it existed in 1800. When these terms were refused, there followed, in February 1814, the Congress of Chatillon. The foreign plenipotentiaries who assisted at this meeting were, on behalf of Austria, Count Stadion ; for Russia, Count Razumoffski; Prussia sent Baron Humboldt; Napoleon was represented by his deputy, the able and trusty Caulaincourt, who had become to him even more than was Talleyrand at the zenith of his skill and influence. The English delegates were Lord Aberdeen, Lord Cathcart and Sir Charles Stewart, the latter our ambassador successively at Berlin and Vienna, and the half-brother of Castlereagh, whom he eventually succeeded in the Londonderry marquisate. The occasion, however, seemed to demand a still more authoritative envoy from Great Britain. The most ubiquitous and active diplomatist of this epoch was the cosmopolitan Count Pozzo di Borgo, a Corsican by birth, of exactly the same age as the famous compatriot to whose ruin he applied all his energies and opportunities. He had always been ready to act as international agent for any Court or Cabinet which made it worth his while. In this way he had a little earlier in his career been
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